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ABSTRACT 



This self-study handbook focuses on: (1) "Self-Study and 

Peer Review" (including the role of "Characteristics of Excellence in Higher 
Education," the Middle States Commission on Higher Education's statement of 
standards for accreditation) ; (2) "Models and Approaches to Self-Study" (the 

comprehensive model, the comprehensive with special emphasis model, the 
selected topics model, and the alternative self-study model); (3) "Planning 
and Organizing for Self-Study" (the self-study environment, early planning 
for self-study, the steering committee, planning questions, and contacts with 
Commission staff) ; (4) "Linking the Design and Self-Study to Commission 

Standards and External Requirements" (the starting point; students; faculty; 
administration and staff; governing board; the educational program; library 
and learning resources; financial resources, facilities, equipment, and other 
resources; catalogs, publications, and promotional materials; and other 
external requirements) ; (5) "Preparing and Submitting the Design" (elements 

of a self-study design and submitting the design) ; and (6) "Off-Campus Sites, 
Distance Learning, and Other Alternative Offerings" (branch campuses, 
additional locations, other instructional sites, distance education programs, 
study abroad, and non-degree programs) . (SM) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Self-Study and Peer Review 




egional accreditation has evolved as a means of sustaining the quality 
and integrity of educational institutions. It also recognizes that higher 
education is accountable to its several constituencies, including the 
^academy at large, the primary consumers of the educational services 
it provides, and the general public. Membership in the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Schools includes a commitment to continuous self-improvement 
through self-study and review by peers. Colleges and universities become 
members of the Association upon accreditation by the Commission on 
Higher Education. 



The Commission requires every candidate and member institution preparing for 
accreditation to undertake an intensive self-study, followed by peer review 
(Figure 1). With the advice of Commission staff, the institution first submits a 
document known as a design for self-study, in which a steering committee, 



Figure 1 

The Self-Study 
and 

Peer Review Processes 
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appointed by the institution for the purposes of self-study, outlines how the 
self-study will be accomplished. The design includes the rationale, scope, 
expected outcomes, participants, and timetable for the self-study process. 
Once Commission staff has approved the design, the self-study begins. 



Self-Study 

During self-study, the institution evaluates its educational programs and services 
and determines how well they achieve the institution’s goals, fulfill its mission 
and meet the Commission’s standards. Under the leadership of a steering 
committee appointed by the institution, working groups examine existing data 
and evaluative reports, frequently gather new data, and prepare draft evaluative 
reports on their assigned topics (Figure 2). The steering committee edits the 
reports of the various working groups, produces a draft for discussion, and 
disseminates the final self-study report. 
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Figure 2 

The Self-Study 
Process 



A cross-section of the campus community is expected to participate in the self- 
study process at each stage — in the steering committee, the working groups, and 
the campus-wide discussions. The Commission staff assigned to that institution 
is available throughout to offer advice and support. 

The self-study that each college or university conducts is the most important 
and valuable aspect of the accrediting process, and the benefits it brings to an 
institution are proportional to the incisiveness of its inquiry. The self-study 
process enables the campus community to examine the institution’s strengths and 
its weaknesses, to develop solutions to problems, and to identify opportunities for 
growth and development. The aim must be to understand, evaluate and improve, 
not simply to describe or defend. 

The primary benefit of self-study should be the continuous growth and 
development of the institution. Therefore, the self-study process will be most 
helpful if the institution adapts and implements it as a continuous process that 
supports the institution’s regular planning cycle. Because it is a major activity in 
the life of an institution, institutions should ensure that it is a useful activity, 
planned and executed carefully, and not simply a formal exercise. 
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Peer Review 

Peer review, which begins after the self-study is complete, is the process by 
which educators from similar organizations examine an institution under review. 

It is a comprehensive evaluation by peers who examine the institution’s self- 
study and conduct a team visit, followed by a separate review by different peers 
and public representatives on the Commission. It occurs approximately five years 
after an institution is initially accredited and every 10 years thereafter. 

In addition, five years after each decennial visit, the institution prepares a 
periodic review report (PRR), which is reviewed by peer evaluators. Commission 
staff members also monitor each institution between reviews to determine if 
special circumstances require more frequent evaluations. The PRR is a 
retrospective, current, and prospective analysis of an institution since its last 
evaluation. It includes a description of how the institution responded to any 
recommendations that the institution made five years previously in its own self- 
study report, by the visiting team that evaluated the institution, and by the 
Commission. For more information about the PRR, see the Commission’s 
Handbook for Periodic Review Reports. This handbook, Designs for Excellence , 
addresses only the 10-year review. 

The decennial peer review, which includes a team visit and Commission action, 
is initiated when Commission staff nominate a team chair and identify several 
evaluators from institutions similar to the institution under review. Once the 
institution approves the roster of its evaluators, the team reads the self-study 
report and background materials and visits the institution to gather additional 
information and perspectives from faculty, staff, students, administrators, 
trustees, and community members (Figure 3). The team visit validates the 
institution’s findings in its self-study and sharpens its impact by making 
recommendations. The team will recommend whether the Commission on Higher 
Education should accredit or reaccredit the institution, it may recommend follow- 
up activities so that the institution can meet the Commission’s standards, and it 
may offer non-binding suggestions for improvements. 



Figure 3 

The Peer 
Review Process 
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The team’s written report is reviewed by the institution for factual accuracy and 
then considered by the Commission, through its Committee on Evaluation 
Reports. (Candidate institutions are reviewed by the Committee on Follow-up 
Activities/Candidate Institutions. For more information, see the Commission’s 
handbook Candidacy for Accreditation.) Members of the Committee on 
Evaluation Reports include commissioners, evaluation team chairs, and the 
Commission’s staff liaison assigned to the institution under review. 

The Committee studies all materials relevant to the institution, including 
the institution's self-study document, the report of the visiting team, the 
institution's formal response to that report, and the team's recommendation 
regarding accreditation. After a full discussion, the Committee forwards a 
recommendation to the full Commission for formal action. 

After discussing the particulars of the case, the Commission considers each 
recommendation and decides whether to accept it or to take a different action. 

The Commission’s accreditation decision may include several types of actions, 
ranging from a reaffirmation of accreditation without conditions to one requiring 
an institution to “show cause” why its accreditation should not be removed. 

This judgment is conveyed to the institution in the form of an action letter, 
addressed to the institution's chief executive officer but intended for circulation 
to all of the institution’s constituencies. 

Role of Characteristics of Excellence 

One of the essential points of reference for self-study and peer review is 
Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education , the Commission’s primary 
statement of standards for accreditation. The standards reflect indicators of 
quality that are appropriate for institutions of higher education and are the basis 
forjudging institutional effectiveness. They identify an institution’s mission, 
goals, and objectives as guideposts for all aspects of the accreditation protocol. 
The following excerpt from Characteristics explains the significance of 
accreditation in the Middle States region: 

Middle States accreditation is an expression of confidence in an institution’s mission 
and goals, its performance, and its resources. Based upon the results of an 
institutional self-study and an evaluation by a team of peers and colleagues assigned 
by the Commission, accreditation attests the judgment of the Commission on Higher 
Education that an institution has met the following criteria: 

• that it is guided by well-defined and appropriate goals; 

• that it has established conditions and procedures under which its goals can be 
realized; 

• that it is accomplishing its goals substantially; 

• that it is so organized, staffed, and supported that it can be expected to 
continue to accomplish its goals; and 

• that it meets the standards of the Middle States Association’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 

The Commission on Higher Education emphasizes the need for constructive 
interaction by many members of the academic community during the self-study 
process, although the methods for achieving representative participation will vary 
from institution to institution. The Commission also welcomes innovative 
approaches to self-study that enhance an institution’s strategic plan and enable 
the Commission to affirm that the institution continues to meet the Commission’s 
standards for accreditation. 
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Models and Approaches to Self-Study 



There are four major models for self-study. They are the comprehensive, 
comprehensive with emphasis (also called comprehensive with special focus), 
selected topics, and alternative models. Within these broad models, there are 
many possible approaches to self-study and evaluation, because the mission, 
purpose, internal conditions, needs, and external influences at each educational 
institution are different. 

An institution should not set aside its needs and priorities in order to undergo 
peer review for accreditation. In fact, each institution is encouraged to select the 
model and approach that best suit its needs and priorities. The specific model and 
approach that are chosen are less important than the long-term usefulness of the 
self-study. 

The different models for self-study may be conceptualized as points on a 
continuum in which any particular approach falls somewhere between a fully 
comprehensive self-study approach and one which is narrowly focused. 

A significant number of institutions elect the comprehensive model for self- 
study, and many institutions benefit from the self-reflection and analysis that are 
required by this model. However, if an institution recently conducted a thorough 
self-evaluation, such as during an institution-wide planning process, or if the 
institution has a regular program of institutional research that can provide 
comprehensive data, the institution might want to consider an alternate model 
for self-study. 

The approach to self-study that an institution selects should be sufficiently broad 
to meet the institution’s needs, as well as sufficiently thorough to provide the 
basic information that will enable the Commission to fulfill its responsibility 
of determining if the institution has fulfilled its stated mission and goals. 

The Commission also expects that all of the standards identified and discussed 
in Characteristics of Excellence will be addressed in the institution’s self-study, 
regardless of the model or approach that is selected. 
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In some instances, the Commission directs the scope of an institution’s self- 
study, in response to either the review of a periodic review report or a follow-up 
report. A committee of the Commission may recommend that an institution give 
further emphasis to a particular area in its next self-study, and the Commission’s 
staff liaison will assist the institution in determining how best to address the 
required issues. 

Institutions are encouraged to develop a carefully designed narrative report, 
keyed to current circumstances and supported by necessary factual data that are 
presented in a concise and readable form. The majority of the self-study report 
should be concerned with introspection, analysis, and the presentation of 
findings, not with description alone. In order to facilitate the visit of an 
evaluation team, the self-study report should include a broad overview of the 
institution, not a one-dimensional perspective. 

The self-study approach should enable the institution to utilize any research or 
evaluation that it recently has completed internally or received from external 
agencies, rather than duplicate those efforts. One way to avoid unnecessary 
duplication is to maintain an annotated inventory of all data, evaluations, or 
other such reports. If such an inventory does not exist at the beginning of the 
self-study process, it is wise to create one and distribute it early. The inventory 
subsequently can be updated, publicized regularly throughout the institution, and 
made available on a computer network or centrally located in printed format. 

At the end of the self-study process, the steering committee should reach a 
consensus on the recommendations which flow from the self-study analysis. 
These recommendations should be reviewed carefully with an eye towards 
unifying and synthesizing them whenever possible. For example, if most of the 
academic work groups recommend increasing efforts to review general education 
requirements, that recommendation should be presented as “institutional,” rather 
than be reiterated in every instance. 

One of the goals of selecting a particular model and approach should be to foster 
further institutional self-study and planning. Institutional growth and 
improvement on a continuous basis after the self-study and evaluation team visit 
are as important as the short-range improvements and accountability typically 
expected from the process. Therefore it is important that the narrative in each 
self-study report include, in addition to description and analysis, a link to the 
institution’s existing plans for the future as well as an explanation of how the 
self-study findings will be considered in the institution’s planning process in 
order to ensure the long-term usefulness of the self-study. 



The Comprehensive Model 

The comprehensive model for self-study enables a college or university to 
appraise every aspect of its programs and services, governing and supporting 
structures, resources, and educational outcomes in relation to the institution's 
mission and goals. 

Of the many approaches to organizing a self-study under this model, a typical 
comprehensive self-study begins with a careful reassessment of the institution's 
mission, goals, and objectives. This review lays the groundwork for gathering 
data and conducting analyses, as well as setting priorities and making 
recommendations for change and improvement. 
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Once the mission, goals, and objectives have been reviewed, the self-study 
process should focus on each of the programs, services, resources, and functions 
in terms of the criteria set forth in Characteristics (Figure 4). Another approach 
could be to discuss the institution in the context of the standards as they are 
presented in Characteristics (Figure 5). 

Those participating in a self-study using the basic comprehensive model should 
understand that the inquiry in each area will be conducted in depth, but the 
institution ultimately may decide not to give equal weight to each area in the final 
self-study document. 

The Comprehensive with Special Emphasis Model 

Comprehensive with special emphasis (or special focus) self-study, a variant of 
the basic comprehensive self-study model, is particularly useful for institutions 
wishing to give special attention to selected areas or issues that affect the 
institution. One example of this model is provided in Figure 6. It involves an 
assessment of mission and goals; an overview of the programs, services, 
resources, and functions of the institution; and an in-depth examination of issues 
or areas which the institution judges to be of primary concern or significance. 
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The areas of emphasis usually are chosen in one of several 
ways. For example, the topic may be one of the categories 
from Characteristics , or it may be an issue which is 
common to several categories and of special interest to the 
entire campus, such as general education, computers and 
other technologies, or outcomes assessment. 

An institution should choose areas of emphasis in 
consultation with the Commission staff liaison assigned to 
that institution. However, the balance between the areas of 
emphasis and the comprehensive component of the self- 
study will vary from institution to institution. 

In selecting the areas to be studied, it is important to 
remember that areas which allow the working groups 
and the visiting team .to understand and analyze a cross- 
section of the institution often are more valuable than 
those which are limited to a particular unit or program. 

For example, it is more valuable to examine the impact 
of computers on the entire teaching and learning process, 
rather than to review only the computer science program. 

The steering committee should decide whether the areas 
of emphasis will be assigned their own chapters or 
whether the issues will permeate the entire self-study 
report. Nevertheless, it is the nature of a comprehensive 
self-study with special emphasis that recommendations in 
the report give special attention to the chosen areas of 
emphasis. 



The Selected Topics Model 

A selected topics model involves more concentrated 
attention to certain selected areas, units, or aspects of 
the institution. Compared to the comprehensive with 
emphasis model, the selected topics model is more 
narrowly focused. The selected topic(s) should 
encompass the entire institution, to the extent 
possible, although giving less in-depth coverage to 
the comprehensive categories outside the selected 
topics (Figure 7). The topics also should be 
sufficiently general to allow for an appropriate 
selection of the evaluators who will visit the 
institution. Early discussion with the Commission 
staff liaison is essential to ensure that the topics 
selected are appropriate for the self-study. 

A selected topics approach includes a substantial 
opening chapter that provides a summary evaluation 
of the institution — a “mini-comprehensive” 
section — which provides the context for the topics 
to be reviewed. This section serves as an introduction 
to the institution and should be sufficiently thorough in 
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its analysis to demonstrate that the institution meets the basic standards for 
accreditation that are outlined in Characteristics. 

In selecting its topics, an institution may benefit, in some instances, by choosing 
to concentrate its efforts on a study which parallels another major study or 
assessment project that is in progress. Such studies might be multi-phased or 
time-sequenced in ways that do not fall within the conventional 18 -month 
self-study period. An example of this approach might be a full curricular review, 
parallel to an outcomes assessment project that has begun but is not yet complete. 



Institutions may propose to have their accreditation reaffirmed through the 
alternative model to traditional self-study. 

Except for institutions that are undergoing self-study for initial accreditation or 
those that are seeking to have their accreditation reaffirmed for the first time, any 
institution may request approval from Commission staff to use an alternative 
approach to self-study. Institutions planning to utilize this model will be expected 
to meet the following criteria: 

• The institution is not under review by the Commission for any substantive 



• The institution has a planning process which links planning and budgeting; 

• The institution can confirm, on the basis of three recent consecutive 
annual fiscal audits, that its finances are in order and that it is meeting its 
financial obligations; 

• The institution can document — through on-going assessment, program 
review, and internal audit — its institutional effectiveness and student 
learning outcomes; 

• The institution can document — through professional accreditation reports 
and external reviews — that it engages in ongoing self-study. 



Institutional growth and improvement 



self-study and evaluation team visit 
are as important as the short-range 
improvements and accountability 
typically expected from the process. 



on a continuous basis after the 



The institution's current strategic 
planning process also can be chosen 
as one of the selected topics in this 
approach to self-study in order to 
avoid repeating processes that are 
meeting the goals of self-study. 

By this choice, institutions can elect 
to review their planning and refine 
or enhance it in light of current 
institutional challenges, such as 
retention, fiscal restraints, or faculty 
diversification. In this instance, the 
institutional plan should be attached 
as a companion document to the 
institution’s self-study. 



The Alternative Self-Study Model 



change; 
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The approach utilized for the alternative model need not necessarily be a self- 
evaluation that is conducted primarily for the purpose of reaccreditation by the 
Commission. In fact, some acceptable alternatives actually may bear little 
resemblance to what is generally classified as self-study. These are situations 
that demand flexibility and adaptation in designing an individualized approach 
to self-study, and the success of this model depends upon the institution’s ability 
to be innovative. 



For example, the approach to the alternative self-study model that an institution 
selects may be related to a mission which is too complex to fit into the 
conventional categories of self-study. The approach also may rest upon a series 
of self-studies or institutional audits 

carried out over several consecutive 

years, or it may be based upon 
information gathered as a result of 
systematic planning and assessment. 



Research universities often are best 
served by devising a self-study 
approach which addresses a specific 
theme that is institutional in nature 
but focused on a current issue. 

One such theme might be research 
in which the university evaluates the 
impact that a particular issue has upon 
graduate programs, undergraduate 
programs, resource allocation, or 
academic-support services. 

The university also may take this 
opportunity to review its 
undergraduate curricula to confirm 
that research and graduate studies 
have not diluted its commitment to 
undergraduate students. 



[T]he Commission and specialized 
accreditors may agree that 
the institution can develop 
a single self-study process 
and self-study report, 
one which both can utilize 
to evaluate the institution 
by means of a single team visit. 



Another approach to the alternative model may be related to the specialized 
nature of the institution — such as colleges of art or music; schools 
of medicine, nursing, optometry or podiatry; seminaries; or other institutions 
that include specialized programs. Such an institution may well decide 
to coordinate its review by the Middle States Commission on Higher Education 
with that of one or more specialized accrediting organizations. These institutions 
are invited to consider a collaborative self-study process, by which the 
Commission and specialized accreditors may agree that the institution can 
develop a single self-study process and self-study report, one which both 
organizations can utilize to evaluate the institution with a single team visit that is 
composed of representatives from both organizations. 



When a regional and a specialized accrediting organization agree to conduct a 
collaborative evaluation visit, the design for a collaborative self-study would 
address the specific concerns of all parties, and a number of issues should be 
agreed upon in advance by all parties. Some of the issues to be considered 
include: 
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• the structure of the self-study process and the scope of involvement by 
institutional stakeholders in that process; 

• the evaluation responsibilities of both the entire collaborative team and 
the members representing each accrediting agency; 

• the protocol to be followed in conducting the exit interview; and 

• the structure, organization, length, and style of the evaluation report that 
will be prepared by the visiting team. [Program evaluations could be 
incorporated within or appended to the body of the report.] 

For this collaboration to be successful, however, all parties must demonstrate 
some flexibility, and each accrediting organization would take separate actions 
on the institution’s accredited status. The decision to enter into a collaborative 
self-study should be based on the overall benefits to the institution. For further 
information about this process, consult the Commission’s publication 
Collaborative Evaluations by Regional and Specialized Accrediting Agencies : 
Guidelines and Procedures ( 1 997). 

To ask the Commission to consider one of these unique approaches to self-study, 
the institution should demonstrate that it meets the Commission’s criteria for 
selecting the alternative model for self-study, as described earlier in this section. 
In addition to a detailed description of the proposed process, the request should 
identify: (1) how the approach will benefit the institution and strengthen its 
educational programs and services; and (2) how the self-study process and the 
report to be produced will enable the Commission to fulfill its responsibilities 
to the broader academic community and to the public at large. 

The type of documentation to be submitted will vary according to the 
circumstances of each institution, but the institution need not develop new 
documentation that duplicates existing materials. 

For complex institutions or those engaged in concurrent self-review and planning 
activities, a self-study and evaluation process extended over a longer than usual 
time frame may be appropriate. In special cases, even the evaluation visit need 
not occur on a single occasion, if smaller visits in sequence will serve the 
institution and the Commission well. Similarly, both the focus and timing of 
evaluation for institutions experiencing significant crises may be adjusted in 
response to an institution’s circumstances. 

The Commission’s staff liaison will be prepared to discuss these and other 
options during the preliminary staff visit to the institution. 
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Planning and Organizing for Self-Study 



T he self-study process is most effective when the campus environment is 
one in which the self-study process can be nurtured and when there is 
effective leadership by a committed steering committee, early planning, 
and regular contact with Commission staff. 



The prerequisite for the effective design and implementation of an institutional 
self-study process is a self-study environment which includes appropriate 
resources, a campus climate of cooperation, and effective institutional research 
and planning functions. The Commission recognizes that an institution's unique 
characteristics may determine how these requisite conditions will be met. 

Resources . Implementing the self-study design requires fiscal and physical 
resources, including adequate space in which to conduct the self-study functions, 
information resources, and the technology needed to support data gathering and 
report preparation. 

Climate. Good morale among the faculty, staff, and students is important to the 
success of the self-study. Although problems exist to some degree in many 
institutions, or at least are perceived to exist by some campus groups, the self- 
study should not be held hostage to major campus conflicts and disruptions. 

In exceptional cases, it may be necessary to postpone the commencement or 
continuation of self-study; in such instances, the chief executive officer or the 
accreditation liaison officer should contact the Commission staff liaison for 
guidance or to request an extension of time to begin the self-study. 

Research and Planning. Good institutional research and an ongoing planning 
function are the foundation for any self-study. Without adequate and appropriate 
databases, the self-study process cannot function effectively and there can be no 
solid basis for either descriptive or analytical results. 



The Self-Study Environment 
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Not all institutions starting self-study processes have well organized and staffed 
institutional research offices, but most institutions have the capability of carrying 
out an institutional research function, even if it is distributed across several units 
of the institution. In an ideal scenario, an institution also will have a formal 
institution-wide assessment plan that guides the collection and analysis of data. 

As a starting point, the institution could make excellent use of the Annual 
Institutional Profile (A1P) filed with the Commission each year. A comparison of 
AIPs for several years could provide information about the basic characteristics 
and trends affecting the institution. The institution’s most recent Periodic Review 
Report, as well as the previous self-study and evaluation team report, should 
become an integral part of the materials to be reviewed by the steering 
committee. In addition, institutions generally have a variety of annual reports, 
program review data, facilities reports, effectiveness studies, inventories, and 
similar data that can be used as a basis for self-study, in addition to reports on 
enrollments, finances, and other topics that may be required by external agencies. 

The Commission does not prescribe a particular institutional planning process. 

It does, however, suggest strongly that planning be conducted within the context 
of the institution’s goals, priorities, resources, and commitments. This means, at a 
minimum, that the institution has: 

• carried out a thorough examination of its mission; 

• reviewed its internal and external environments to form preliminary 
estimates of its strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats; 

• developed and implemented a formal system for setting priorities and 
for developing budgets, strategies, activities, and timetables; and 

• devised an evaluation procedure for systematically reviewing 
self-study planning, the self-study process, and self-study findings 
and recommendations. 



Early Planning for Self-Study 

Self-study done well is an educative but time-intensive process. A full academic 
year is the normal minimum working time needed, but preparation should begin 
at least three semesters before the anticipated date of the evaluation visit. If an 
institution has special needs or concerns, more time may be needed to emphasize 
particular issues. 

Early planning usually is conducted by a representative group of persons who 
are familiar with the mission and the essential functions of the institution. 

This group, often appointed by the chief executive officer, may well become 
the self-study steering committee. At the very outset, this group should meet with 
the institution's senior administrators to discuss the relevant issues, especially the 
approach or model that might be utilized for self-study. 

This stage of the process is not too early for the governing board, faculty, 
institutional research, and planning staff to become involved. The chief executive 
officer may choose to provide a concept paper to the board on the institutional 
issues that may be highlighted in the self-study. The chief academic officer may 
wish to use this early period to prepare the faculty for participation in the process 
by reviewing academic records, such as program reviews and any external 
evaluations that may have been conducted. Institutional research and planning 
personnel also should be consulted on the scope of available data and options for 
self-study strategies. If research functions are not being carried out through either 
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a central or a distributed model, data coordinators should be appointed. Their 
role, beginning immediately, should be to compile data and indices to those data 
for purposes of the self-study. 



The Steering Committee 

Careful attention must be given to identifying and appointing competent, 
well-respected, and committed individuals who will form a steering committee 
and who will provide leadership by fulfilling specific responsibilities during the 
entire self-study process. 

Membership 

The committee is led by a chair, who usually is appointed by the institution’s 
chief executive officer. In some circumstances, it is useful to appoint co-chairs 
to lead the self-study effort, such as at large and complex universities or at multi- 
campus institutions. 

The members of the steering 
committee may be appointed 
or elected, but they should 
represent the total campus 
community and should 
include adequate faculty 
representation. Institutions 
should consider carefully the 
abilities, credibility, and 
skills of the chair and any 
co-chairs, as well as the 
individual committee 
members. Steering committee 
members and chairs must 
have a sense of commitment 
to the process and to the 
eventual goal of institutional 
improvement. They also must be given the authority to carry out their duties. 

Although some institutions elect to use an existing committee, most institutions 
choose to create a new steering committee because of the value of having fresh 
insights and judgments from a new group. If a new steering committee is formed, 
it is essential that it work closely with relevant existing committees on campus to 
avoid duplication and conflict, and to ensure that the new committee's work is 
continued and implemented by the institution's continuing standing committees 
after the self-study is completed. 

Responsibilities 

The steering committee is responsible for providing leadership to the entire self- 
study process. This includes determining the key issues for self-study, preparing 
the design, developing the charges to subcommittees and coordinating their work 
on the various issues to be studied, ensuring that the timetable is implemented as 
planned, arranging for one or more campus hearings to review drafts of the self- 
study, and overseeing the completion of the final self-study report. 



If a new steering committee 
is formed, it is essential 
that it work closely with 
relevant existing committees 
on campus to avoid 
duplication and conflict 
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Key Issues. One of the first tasks of the steering committee is to identify key 
issues and questions to be addressed during the self-study. This process begins 
with a review of the institution’s mission and goals, and a survey of the campus 
community will add validity and credibility to the decisions the steering 
committee makes about issues and questions. 

Working Groups. The areas of self-study as defined by the steering committee 
become the basis for establishing working groups or subcommittees, each of 
which will be responsible for the detailed review of one or more related areas. 

The steering committee should develop the charges for each of these working 
groups, develop and distribute guidelines for preparing reports, and provide 
training to all working group members. The working groups should include a 
broad range of constituencies on the campus, although the number and size of 
these subcommittees, the methods for distributing assignments, and the nature 
of the tasks assigned will vary by institution. 

Database. Compiling and analyzing existing data is an essential element of 
institutional research and planning. The steering committee should consider 
recent evaluations, progress reports, annual student and institutional outcomes 
assessment, reports routinely gathered in campus offices and academic units, and 
other reports prepared for purposes other than self-study. These resources should 
be inventoried, made available to appropriate committees, and utilized in the 
self-study. Further direction with regard to data collection is offered in Chapter 5. 

Communication. A primary concern of the steering committee is 
communication — among and between the steering committee, the working 
groups, and the various campus constituencies. 

The first key may be the result of the structure of the relationships between the 
groups. For example, the chairs of each working group could become an informal 
committee that works with the steering committee. In any event, the steering 
committee should meet regularly with the chairs of the working groups in order 
to monitor progress and make any necessary recommendations. 

The steering committee also should ensure that the working groups intereact 
effectively with campus groups during the process, and the committee should 
arrange one or more forums so that the campus communities can discuss 
academic and other self-study issues. In addition, the committee should report 
regularly to the president and trustees about the progress of the self-study process 
and also communicate that information to the entire campus. 

Reports . The committee should analyze interim reports from the various work 
groups to determine whether assumptions are clear, whether data contain 
sufficient context, and whether statistics are interpreted and their significance 
discussed. Editorial guidelines for these drafts are discussed in Chapter 5. 

Finally, it is the steering committee's responsibility to assemble and edit the 
drafts submitted by each of the subcommittees and to prepare the self-study 
report. Further guidelines appear in Chapters 4 and 5. 
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Planning Questions 

As part of early preparation, the steering committee (or the initial pro tempore 
self-study leadership) should consider the following questions, which also relate 
to the prerequisites for self-study that are discussed earlier in this chapter. Many 
are also relevant to the Commission's standards, as described in Characteristics 
of Excellence: 

□ Has there been a recent review of the mission? 

One of the explicit standards for accreditation is that an institution has 
“...clearly stated mission and goals appropriate to the institution's resources 
and the needs of its constituents'’ (< Characteristics , p. 4). The institution's 
mission should reveal its philosophical stance and societal obligations, 
provide guidelines for the maintenance of institutional integrity, and serve as 
a guide for educational planning. It also will operate as a frame of reference 
for decisions about such matters as student admission and retention, equity, 
the curriculum, the faculty, and the allocation of resources. Recent changes 
to the institution's mission and goals should be reflected in the self-study. 

If there has not been a recent review, this may be the time to begin one. 

On the other hand, the self-study process might reveal the need to modify 
slightly or to change significantly the institution’s mission. 

□ Is there an effective information system to support the self study 
process? 

The data needed for self-study should be readily available internally — 
a product of the institution's regular outcomes research ( Characteristics , 
pp. 16-17). If they are not, compiling and analyzing them should be an 
essential part of the planning for self-study. If there is no office of 
institutional research (or data coordinators in a distributed model), the self- 
study committee itself should identify and gather all relevant documents and 
materials which might serve as a source of information. Consideration should 
be given to recent evaluations, annual student outcomes assessments, or other 
reports prepared for purposes other than Middle States evaluation. All such 
reports, as well as those routinely gathered in offices and academic units on 
campus, should be inventoried and utilized in the self-study effort. 

□ Does the institution have a formal planning process? 

The standards for accreditation require that institutions have “ongoing. ..self- 
study and planning aimed at increasing the institution’s effectiveness...” 

( Characteristics , p. 4). Information gathered through ongoing formal 
planning is very useful in the self-study process. In effect, formal planning 
should prepare the institution strategically for the task at hand and, likewise, 
recommendations growing out of the self-study process should be 
incorporated into the continuing planning process. 
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□ Is I It ere a process for systematically reviewing and improving 
academic programs, courses, and learning outcomes? 

Characteristics of Excellence provides for institutions to use a variety of 
evaluative strategies to assure that academic programs remain dynamic and 
responsive to changing needs ( Characteristics , p. 1 2). Cycles of academic 
reviews assist in assuring that courses and programs remain consistent with 
institutional and departmental goals while encouraging innovation. Data 
from these reviews should be used in the self-study process. In addition, 
the Commission’s policy statement, “Outcomes Assessment” (10/96) 
requires institutions to “provide evidence that the assessment of outcomes, 
particularly learning outcomes, is an ongoing institutional activity.” 

□ Is there another major institutional study in progress or recently 
completed? Are there ways to avoid unnecessary duplication in 
the self-study process? 

An institution should not duplicate unnecessarily any evaluative activity 
that was recently completed or fail to use any that is currently in progress. 

For example, the institution may have engaged in a recent, major self- 
evaluation or a planning process, either for the institution’s own internal use 

or for external constituents, 
such as for state and federal 
regulatory agencies or for other 
accrediting organizations. 

Or the institution may be 
considering requesting a 
collaborative self-study and 
evaluation visit by the 
Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education and other 
specialized accreditors or 
state administrative agencies. 

Information gathered from 
such evaluations should be 
reviewed carefully to 
determine how it might be 
utilized in the Middle States 
self-study process. Significant 
existing data and analysis may 
affect both the scope of the 
self-study undertaken by the institution and the nature of the documentation 
needed to support the self-study and the evaluation visit. The Commission 
will give serious consideration to existing reports and may accept them so 
that the institution can focus its attention and its fiscal and human resources 
on new areas. Institutions are asked to discuss with the Commission staff 
liaison any such approaches which might eliminate duplicative efforts. 



The Commission will give 
serious consideration to 
existing reports and 
may accept them so that 
the institution can concentrate 
its attention and its 
fiscal and human resources 
on new areas. 
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□ Have (here been recent major events which have caused or might 
cause significant changes in the institution f s circumstances? 

Because preparation for an evaluation visit should be an intensification of an 
institution's existing self-study and planning process, the self-study report 
will be most useful if it emphasizes current needs, problems, and , 
opportunities. Institutions, therefore, should review carefully any recent 
changes which may have altered their mission or their delivery of services 
and should consider the impact of any significant changes that are planned 
for the future. 

□ Is the campus environment conducive to self study? 

Institutions should make every effort to ensure the interest, cooperation, and 
active participation of all their constituents. This is perhaps the most crucial 
aspect of the preparation stage, and the initial visit to the campus by a 
Commission staff member can serve as a means of stimulating interest in 
self-study. However, any major unresolved campus conflict may lead the 
institution to request a delay in commencing self-study. 

□ Have appropriate plans been made to involve the institution’s 
constituencies and larger community? 

Self-study provides a special opportunity for each institution to reach out to 
all of its constituents. A broad cross-section of an institution's constituencies 
might include, for example, faculty, students, trustees, administrators, 
alumni, parents, employers, neighbors, and for publicly-funded institutions, 
legislative representatives. 

Such participation is essential because each institution’s decision-making 
process can be enriched if it incorporates a wide range of diverse 

perspectives, ideas, and judgments. In 
addition, the institution’s internal 
stakeholders and external community will 
better understand the institution, will be 
more likely to have a sense of 
“ownership” and become constructively 
involved in the self-study process, and 
will be more prepared to implement any 
resulting plans. 

Methods of achieving wide representative 
participation in self-study will vary from 
institution to institution. In addition to 
having representation from each campus 
constituency participate in the work of the 
steering committee and the working 
groups that carry out the self-study, many 
institutions rely on focus groups, surveys, 
and targeted review/discussion of self- 
study drafts to reach wider audiences 
within each constituency. 



A broad cross-section of 
an institution's constituencies 
might include, for example, faculty, 
students, trustees, administrators, 
alumni, parents, employers, neighbors, 
and for publicly-funded institutions, 
legislative representatives. 
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Some institutions have published their committee and subcommittee drafts 
on campus-wide electronic discussion groups or intranet to stimulate 
comment from the campus community, as well as to inform their various 
constituents about the. progress of the self-study, the findings and 
recommendations, and ultimately, the Commission’s action. 



□ Has a multi-camp us institution or system addressed the 
relationship between its units and the central office? 

Institutions having two or more separate units organized around a central or 
system office should clarify the context within which each unit plans and 
operates its programs and services to achieve its objectives. 

The Commission urges each institution to devise appropriate means of organizing 
its activities so that they result in meaningful self-assessment and ensure wide 
participation by various constituents. A well-planned and clearly focused self- 
study should result in a common effort to assess and to improve the institution. 



Contacts with Commission Staff 

The Commission staff liaison, the primary link between the Commission and the 
institution, will be available to answer all questions, concerns, or requests for 
assistance relating to the self-study. The staff has direct contact with the 
institution’s representatives at several points before the evaluation team visit, 
including informal feedback to the institution on the design of the self-study 
(Figure 8). 

Approximately 18 to 24 months prior to a regularly scheduled evaluation, the 
Commission staff liaison contacts the institution to arrange for an on-campus 
visit. During the visit, the Commission staff member meets with the chief 
executive officer, other staff officers, trustees, the self-study steering committee, 
a substantial number of faculty who are representative of the entire faculty, and 
student representatives (Figure 9). 



Figure 8 




Figure 9 


Points of Contact between Institutions 




Agenda for Preliminary Staff Visit 


and Commission Staff 




A typical agenda for the day should include 


The Self-Study Institute 




meetings with the following individuals and groups: 


P re 1 i m inary Staff Visit 




• the president 


Review of the Self-Study Design 




• the president and self-study chair 


Consultation and Informal Feedback 




• the president’s cabinet or key administrators 


Possible Staff Meeting with Steering Committee 




• the self-study steering committee 


The Self-Study Institute 
Nomination of the Team Chair 
Consultation and Informal Feedback 
Appointment of the Evaluation Team 




• a representative student group 

• a representative faculty group 

• the board of trustees 

• a campus tour (optional) 
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The visiting staff member is not an evaluator. The preliminary staff visit 
reinforces the partnership between the institution and the Commission and 
permits the staff to become better acquainted with the institution and to establish 
and maintain a professional relationship during the self-study process. It is an 
opportunity for staff to learn more about the current status of the institution, 
to assist the institution in finding the most appropriate means of addressing 
relevant issues, to provide 
expertise on the procedures 
and the institution’s 
preparations for self-study and 
peer review, and to discuss 
self-study with various groups 
that will have crucial roles 
throughout the process. 

In addition to these early staff 
contacts, the Commission 
sponsors an annual Self-Study 
Institute to prepare institutions 
for self-study. It features 
sessions led by peers who 
have completed the process 
and by Commission staff. 

Representatives of institutions 
that are preparing to design a 
self-study are expected to 
participate. The following 
year, when the institution is in 
the process of implementing its design, its representatives again attend the 
Institute and participate in more advanced sessions with other institutions at a 
similar point in the process. 

Staff also are available for consultation on the detailed information provided in a 
number of Commission publications, including the following: 

• Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education 

• Framework for Outcomes Assessment 

• Off-Campus Offerings: Handbook for Evaluators and Institutions 

• Handbook for Graduate Education 

• Guidelines for Distance Learning Programs 

• Handbook for Evaluation Teams 

• Handbook for Chairing and Hosting an Evaluation Team 



[T]he Commission sponsors 
an annual 
Self-Study Institute, 
to prepare institutions for 
self-study. It features sessions 
led by peers who have 
completed the process 
and by Commission staff. 



The next contact between the institution and Commission staff occurs when staff 
identify an appropriate team chair and team members, and the institution 
approves the roster. Most of the final preparations for a team visit occur directly 
between the institution, the team chair, and the evaluators, although Commission 
staff send relevant documents to team members and coordinate the billing for or 
reimbursement of expenses for the visit. 
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Linking the Design and Self-Study 
to Commission Standards 
and External Requirements 



he self-study process for an institution of higher education in the Middle 
States region should explore issues that are linked to the criteria 
identified in the primary standards for the Commission on Higher 
Education, Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education: Standards 
for Accreditation. Developed by consensus among member institutions in the 
region, Characteristics is the anchor for all activities conducted by institutions 
and by the Commission. 




Characteristics covers such topics as an institution's mission, goals, and 
objectives; its human resources; its programmatic, fiscal, and physical 
infrastructure; and the manner in which these various parts function together. 

All institutions must address each of the standards in Characteristics. However, 
because each institution is governed by its own mission, goals, and objectives, all 
of the criteria do not apply in equal proportion to all institutions. Therefore, the 
design for self-study should indicate that the process will address those sections 
of Characteristics that are relevant to the model or approach that is selected for 
self-study. 



While the questions listed below are not the only questions that might be asked, 
they are intended as a starting point and as a guide to the steering committee as it 
manages the breadth and depth of the self-study discourse and as it directs the 
report-writing process. In addition, the design should describe how and by whom 
these types of questions will be addressed. 
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The Starting Point: Mission, Goals, and Objectives 

A mission statement expresses the nature and scope of the impact that the 
institution expects to have on the students it serves, in the context of the 
character, purpose, and uniqueness of the institution. 

The institutional goals and objectives define how the institution expects to fulfill 
its mission. Goals are essentially statements of outcomes, and objectives are the 
methods by which those outcomes will be attained. Each program or service of 
the institution also has its own goals and objectives, and these programmatic 
goals must be linked directly to one or more institutional goals. Achieving each 
of the program goals leads to the achievement of the institutional goals, and 
achieving the institutional goals fulfills the mission. Progress is measurable from 
the bottom to the top of this pyramid. 

Characteristics , therefore, insists on consistency between the mission and the 
goals and objectives at both the institutional and programmatic levels. As the 
institution responds to changes in its environment, the need for programmatic 
changes may require changes at the institutional level and even in the mission 
itself. An example of such change is the incorporation by many institutions of 
distance learning as a mode of instruction. The institution should state explicitly 
the rationale for entering into distance learning and should modify its academic 
programs and support services as needed to reflect this new delivery system. 

The self-study should reflect the extent to which this new instructional mode is 
achieving the institution’s goals and objectives and enhancing student learning. 

In reviewing the institution's mission, goals, and objectives, the self-study 
process should address at least the following questions in order to place the 
institution in the correct historical context; to define the clarity and unity of its 
current mission, goals, and objectives; and to assess their adequacy for the future. 

Historical Overview 

S Have the institution's mission, goals, and objectives changed over time? 

If so, when did those changes occur, why did they occur, and what was 
the nature and impact of those changes? 

Clarity and Unity 

y Is the current configuration of goals and objectives clearly defined? 

In other words, are they expressed in simple terms that are broad in scope, 
identifiable with the institution, and described honestly? Do they state the 
results sought and the means to be used? Are they reasonably attainable, 
and are they understandable by and utilized within the institution? 

y Is there a fundamental unity of the institutional and programmatic goals 
and objectives? If not, which institutional and programmatic goals and 
objectives are inconsistent and why? 

y Would achievement of the goals lead to fulfillment of the mission? If not, 
should goals be brought into line with the mission or vice versa ? What are 
the political or other barriers, within or external to the institution, that 
would make it difficult (but not impossible) to achieve greater unity 
among the mission, goals, and objectives? What opportunities might be 
available to overcome those barriers? 
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S Do various campus constituencies and sources of external influence 
(such as government, other sponsors, and the geographically immediate 
community) interpret consistently and support the institution's mission, 
goals, and objectives? If not, how can these differences best be reconciled 
or changed? 

Adequacy for the Future 

S Are there current or impending changes that might affect the adequacy of 
the institution's mission, goals, and objectives to serve contemporary or 
future needs? How could the importance of these changes be evaluated 
and priorities established? How urgent are they for the institution's 
survival and growth? 

Students 

The human resources at an institution of higher education include the students, 
faculty, administration, staff, and the governing board. A self-study design must 
provide opportunities for each of these campus constituencies to inquire into the 
key concerns outlined in Characteristics. 

As Characteristics observes, “[s]tudents are the primary beneficiaries of an 
institution's educational mission.” Therefore, an institution should obtain and 
utilize information from student profiles in order to design programs and services 
that respond to the diverse academic and social needs of its students. 

Special attention should be given to programs for marketing, admissions, 
retention, financial aid, and intramural and extramural activities, as well as to 
services for financial aid, counseling, and student records. The institution must 
communicate clearly to students its policies and objectives. It also should be 
concerned with the overall campus environment. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

y Does the range of services offered meet the diverse needs of the student 
body? If not, which elements are missing? 

y Do the programs and services that are offered correspond with the 

institution's mission, goals, and objectives? If not, which elements are not 
congruent? Does the lack of congruence adversely affect the institution's 
preparedness to serve the needs of its students? 

y Are admissions policies appropriate to the purposes of the institution and 
consistent with other criteria in Characteristics , such as those for 
educational programs and curricula and for faculty? Are there adequate 
resources to manage and to evaluate the process? Are the policies clearly 
stated and adequately disseminated? 

y By what means does the institution gather information about student 
characteristics, such as demographics, beliefs, attitudes, values, interests, 
skills, cultural awareness, and other aspects of psychological and social 
development? Does such data collection describe student characteristics 
before, during, and after enrollment? Is this process systematic or ad hoc 1 
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y How effectively does knowledge about student characteristics influence 
and inform the teaching and learning process, the campus climate, the 
programs offered, and the services provided? 



Faculty 

Faculty, whose principal responsibility is to teach, are central to the process of 
developing and delivering an institution's programs and services. In some 
institutions, faculty responsibilities also may include academic research and/or 
academic advising. 

Characteristics stresses that an institution should be concerned about the criteria 
and procedures applied to the selection, supervision, academic freedom, 
continuing professional development, and assessment of both full-time and part- 
time faculty. The institution's concern should be whether these activities are 
appropriate to the institution's mission and goals, whether the criteria and 
procedures are communicated clearly to the faculty, and whether these activities 
are conducted with regard for “justice, equity, and respect for diversity and 
human dignity.” 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Are faculty responsible for devising and developing the institution's 
programs in the following areas: academic, professional, research, and 
service? 

S Does the institution and do faculty accept teaching as the primary 
responsibility of faculty? If not, to what extent do competing 
responsibilities affect the teaching and learning that is anticipated by the 
institution's mission and goals? 

V Are faculty in all departments or divisions of the institution appropriately 
prepared, and do they remain current, in the following areas: academic 
qualifications, commitment to scholarship, sensitivity to the strengths and 
needs of students, continuing professional development, and service to the 
community? 

S Does the institution have an effective system for monitoring changes in 
program requirements; the needs of faculty for adequate and equitable 
procedures for conditions of employment, the employment and tenure 
status, workload and compensation, and support services for faculty; and 
their participation in governance? Does it have an effective system for 
implementing changes in these areas? 



Administration and Staff 

The administration of an institution consists of a chief executive officer, other 
senior administrators, and staff. All must have appropriate qualifications, 
understand the goals and objectives of the institution, and function competently 
within clearly defined roles and responsibilities. 

Characteristics identifies the following as some of the important aspects of 
effective administration: communication and cooperative working relations 
within the administration and with other constituencies,. such as faculty and 
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students; procedures for the systematic evaluation of administrative units; 
opportunities for the professional renewal of personnel. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Does the chief executive officer provide effective leadership for 
administrative operations, the faculty and other professional staff, 
and the governing board in fulfilling the institution’s mission, goals, 
and objectives? 

y Do the members of the administrative staff have the necessary skills, 
time, and assistance that will enable them to discharge their duties 
effectively? 

S Are the lines of communication among administrators and with various 
constituencies of the institution open and sufficient? 



A governing board reviews, at a policy level, the institution's plans, personnel, 
facilities, and operations to ensure that the institution fulfills its mission and 
goals and maintains integrity and quality. It has a legal responsibility as the 
steward of the institution's property and assets to ensure the continuity of the 
institution. Its members must be responsive to the institution's various 
constituencies and must be both loyal supporters, and potential defenders, of the 
institution. 

Characteristics defines an effective board as one that understands and accepts 
these functions, that is sensitive to the need for its own renewal, and that includes 
members who are competent and willing to serve unselfishly, avoiding even the 
appearance of conflicts of interest or personal financial gain. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Do the bylaws of the governing board provide adequate direction for the 
membership, characteristics, duties, responsibilities, and privileges of 
board members? If not, which areas deserve closer attention? 

S Do the individual members of the governing board understand, accept, 
and faithfully observe the appropriate functions of the board? 

S By what process does the b6ard obtain the information it needs to make 
informed decisions? What is the quality of the information the board 
receives, in terms of its breadth, depth, validity, and reliability? 

S Has the board fulfilled its responsibilities for ensuring quality in the 
planning and administration of programs and services? (Examples of 
these responsibilities are described in Characteristics.) 



Governing Board 
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The Educational Program 

The educational program at an institution includes the curriculum; the use of 
learning resources such as the library and laboratories; support services such as 
counseling, intramural and extramural activities for students; and informal 
contacts among students and faculty. 

Characteristics seeks to ensure that there is “a demonstrable relationship” 
between the institutional mission, goals, and objectives and the programmatic 
goals and objectives, as previously discussed in this chapter. The curricula are 
coherent groups of courses at “increasingly advanced” collegiate levels, leading 
to an academic degree and “regularly evaluated and modified as needs require.” 

Other aspects of the content and procedures of the educational program described 
in Characteristics include: 

• systematic outcomes assessment and program review; 

• the encouragement of curricular experimentation, varied instructional 
methods, and the use of contemporary technology; 

• an interdisciplinary and inter-institutional focus, whenever possible; 

• a mission-related “balance between specialized areas and general 
education”; 

• clear policies and procedures on the transfer of credit within the 
institution, between institutions, or in “recognition of extra- 
institutional... college-level learning”; 

• an appropriate curriculum when graduate instruction and research are 
•emphasized; 

• the integration of community services with the educational program, 
consistent with the institution's mission, goals, and objectives; and 

• programs for off-campus populations that “meet standards comparable to 
those of all other institutional offerings.” 

Post ’Characteristics Policies 

Since the initial publication of Characteristics , the Commission has developed 
(and the membership has approved) several policies that rely on the principles 
stated in Characteristics to address developments that are having an increasing 
impact on higher education institutions. These new policies typically involve 
multiple sections of Characteristics , although their primary reference is to the 
section on the educational program. They include the following topics: 

Outcomes Assessment 

The Commission has indicated that it expects all institutions to demonstrate that 
they have or are developing guidelines and procedures for assessing overall 
institutional effectiveness, giving primary attention to the assessment of student 
learning outcomes. For example, an institution should provide evidence that its 
stated mission, goals, and objectives are congruent with the actual outcomes of 
its programs and services. The institution should demonstrate that it assembles 
and analyzes data in order to improve teaching and learning, to enhance the 
personal development of its students, to improve the institution, and to remain 
accountable to its stakeholders or constituencies. Specifically, it should identify 
the desired student learning outcomes, as well as current and planned assessment 
measures. 
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In addition, when addressing the Commission’s standard on institutional 
effectiveness, a report on outcomes assessment should focus on how data from 
an institution's educational programs and services affect the institution’s ongoing 
self-review, decision making, planning, and improvement. 

Building upon Characteristics , the Commission has developed a policy 
statement, entitled “Outcomes Assessment”(1996); a handbook, Framework for 
Outcomes Assessment (1996); and Outcomes Assessment Plans: Guidelines for 
Developing Outcomes Assessment Plans at Colleges and Universities (1998). 

Distance Learning 

The Commission has released a policy statement, entitled “Distance Learning” 
(1997), and Guidelines for Distance Learning Programs (1997). These 
documents emphasize that distance learning programs are subject to the same 
level and scope of scrutiny employed in more traditional settings or for 
conventional campus-based programs. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Does the total range of curricula, activities, and services “foster the 
achievement of institutional goals”? 

S For each curriculum, activity, or service, is there congruence between the 
programmatic goals and objectives; among the institutional mission, 
goals, and objectives; and between the actual needs of students and the 
community? 

S Do the various components of the educational program meet the specific 
criteria outlined above for program procedures and content? 

S Do existing graduate programs have the appropriate breadth, depth, and 
resources; and do they stimulate independent thinking on a graduate 
level? 

S Has the introduction of any new mode of instruction, such as distance 
learning, had a significant effect on the educational program — as well as 
on any other program, service, or resource — in light of the Commission’s 
standards for accreditation? 

S Does the process for establishing and reviewing the educational program 
involve appropriate constituencies, and is the process effective? 

S Do the institution’s outcomes assessment activities lead to improvements 
in the educational program, teaching and learning, overall institutional 
effectiveness, and accountability? 



The effectiveness of library, information, and other learning resources which 
support the programs and services offered by the institution is defined by the 
range of resources available to meet the needs of students, faculty, and staff, as 
well as by the manner in which they are delivered, their accessibility, and their 
utilization. The resources should be selected collaboratively by competent 
teaching faculty and information providers, and should be subject to a process 
of continuous evaluation. 



Library and Learning Resources 
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Characteristics provides that each of these dimensions should be examined 
quantitatively and qualitatively, in light of the ultimate goals of helping students 
become “independent, self-directed” lifelong learners. The need for broad and 
convenient access, as well as the effective use of resources, are recurring themes 
in all discussions of library, information, and other learning resources. Therefore, 
Characteristics stresses that the concept of library and other learning resources 
should not be limited explicitly by narrow definitions of space (facilities such as 
libraries or campus versus off-campus locations) and media (print, non-print, or 
electronic), or limited implicitly by narrow definitions of time (hours of service 
or electronic access) or location (from the library, other campus facilities, or the 
homes of individual users). 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Does the range of library, information, and other learning resources 
adequately support the programs and services being offered? 

y Are the facilities, personnel, and technologies that are available 
appropriate for the use that is expected to be made of the resources? 

y Are the resources accessible to all who need them in a timely manner? 

y Are there information literacy programs designed to increase the 

information competence of students, faculty, and administrative staff to 
know when they have an information need and to evaluate and effectively 
utilize the information? 

y To what extent are the resources actually utilized by students, faculty, 
and staff? Are there adequate data on the usage of all types of resources? 
Are the data and recommendations effectively linked to the institutional 
planning process? 

y Is there an adequate process for evaluating the content, procedures, and 
technologies of library, information, and other learning resources which 
sustain current programs and services? Is there an adequate process for 
planning which resources may need to be enhanced to facilitate the 
continued growth of the institution? 

For a further discussion of appropriate questions, consult the Commission’s 
publication Guidelines for Librarian Evaluators (1997). 



Financial Resources 

Each institution should use its budget to plan its income and expenditures, as well 
as to establish institutional priorities that are based on actual or potential financial 
resources and on the financial requirements of the programs and services that the 
institution wishes to offer. 

Characteristics encourages institutional autonomy. Specifically, the allocation of 
resources by budget line item is the responsibility of the chief executive officer 
and the administrative staff, developed in consultation with the departments or 
units that deliver the programs and services. The budget is a guide to operating 
the institution, subject to review and amendment by the governing board, and 
line-item allocations should be free from control by organizations or individuals 
outside the institution who provide the resources. However, the process should be 
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governed by a standard structure for accounting, financial reporting, and 
auditing. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

S Is the budget clearly tied to the planning process? 

S Does the budget reflect revenues that may be reasonably expected from 
available or attainable fiscal resources? 

S Does the budget adequately support projected programs and services? 

S Have there been significant changes in revenues or expenditures, and how 
are they being addressed? 

y Is the locus of decision-making appropriately vested in the governing 
board, the chief executive officer, the administrative staff, and other 
relevant campus constituencies? 

y Do the procedures for accounting, financial reporting, and auditing 
conform to standard practices? 

Facilities, Equipment, and Other Resources 

The building, equipment, materials, operating funds, contributions from the 
community, and the resources of other organizations that are used to support an 
institution's programs and services are determined by the needs of its students. 
These resources should enable the institution to accomplish its goals and 
objectives. 

Characteristics provides that the governing board rely on wise planning and 
systematic review to ensure the quality of the facilities, equipment, and other 
resources, and for stability over time. It also notes that the systematic 
maintenance of appropriate facilities, equipment, and other resources, managed 
by “qualified personnel,” should result from “a sense of community 
responsibility” and result in “economy and convenience in scheduling,” 
“increased usefulness and effectiveness,” a basis for attracting students and 
faculty, and enhanced prestige for the institution. 

Questions to be Addressed: 

y Is there a direct relationship among the needs of students enrolled in 
programs or utilizing services at the institution; the adequacy of 
appropriate planning and the management of resources within the 
institution; and the mission, goals, objectives, and available fiscal 
resources of the institution? 

y Have the facilities, equipment, and other resources improved the 
operations of the institution and enhanced the manner in which the 
institution is perceived within and outside the institution? 
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Catalogs, Publications, and 
Promotional Materials 

The official publications of an institution include the catalog and such auxiliary 
publications as books, films, tapes, advertisements, handbooks and manuals for 
personnel and procedures, and any statements describing the accredited status of 
the institution. 

The catalog is the central publication with which all others must be made 
consistent in content and philosophy. Examples of appropriate content for a 
catalog are listed in Characteristics and in the policy statement, “Principles of 
Good Practice in Institutional Advertising, Student Recruitment, and 
Representation of Accredited Status.” The honesty and accuracy of all 
publications reflect on the institution’s integrity, promoting “public trust and the 
confidence of the educational community.” 

Questions to be Addressed: 

y Does the catalog contain all of the information necessary for students to 
make “informed decisions about their education”? 

y Are all auxiliary publications consistent with the catalog? 

y Are all publications accurate and prepared with honesty? 

y Do all references to accreditation by the Commission include the 
Commission’s name, address, and telephone number? 



Other External Requirements 

In addition to ensuring that the self-study addresses the standards, policies, and 
procedures of the Middle States Commission on Higher Education, the self-study 
should address appropriately the requirements imposed by federal and state 
regulatory agencies, as well as by other accrediting organizations. This 
coordination is especially important if the institution has requested a joint visit 
with a state agency or a collaborative review visit with one or more of the 
specialized institutional accreditors or specialized programmatic accreditors. 



□ Federal Requirements and Accreditation 

Amendments to the Higher Education Act frequently impose new 
requirements on accrediting agencies and on institutions that participate in 
Title IV student financial assistance programs. Some of these requirements 
are effected through federally mandated accreditation standards and 
regulations. In addition to those federal requirements which were already a 
part of the Commission's standards for accreditation, institutions should 
demonstrate that they meet the additional criteria described below, as well 
as any other criteria that may be mandated in the future. The design should 
include an opportunity for the self-study to address these criteria, either in 
a single section of the self-study or woven into several sections, as the 
institution deems appropriate. 
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Institutions should monitor the cohort default rate and ensure that it is within 
federal limits. If the institution has triggered a review or other action by the 
U.S. Department of Education, the self-study should include a description of 
the issues and the institution’s plans to address them. 

Any reference to Middle States accreditation must include the address and 
phone number of the Commission. The Commission also requires that at 
least the catalog, the institution's World Wide Web site, and its primary 
recruiting materials include this information. The self-study should include 
references to these listings. 

Federal regulations require the Commission to consider the actions of state 
licensing bodies and other accrediting agencies when making accreditation 
decisions. Institutions holding accreditation from agencies other than the 
Middle States Commission on Higher Education should include an overview 
of the institution's or program's current status with each agency. 

The federal government requires that the outcomes assessment plan include 
a review of the institution's success with respect to student achievement in 
relation to mission. Institutions should include in the self-study a review of 
course completion, graduation rates, state licensure exam pass rates, and 
other data as appropriate to the mission of the institution and the programs 
it offers. 

If the institution charges program-specific tuition, the self-study should 
address whether the tuition and fees are appropriate for the subject matter 
taught and the objectives of the degree or credential being offered. 

Institutions should consult with staff and monitor the Commission’s 
publications to identify any laws or regulations that may affect what 
accrediting organizations may require of institutions after the publication of 
this edition of Designs for Excellence. 

□ State Requirements 

Because particular state requirements vary within the Middle States region, 
the Commission suggests strongly that the institution contact its state 
regulatory or coordinating body regarding current requirements. Free- 
standing institutions abroad that are recognized by the Middle States 
Commission on Higher Education must contact the state agency which 
granted their license and degree-granting authority to identify any special 
requirements that may apply to the institution. In some instances, institutions 
which are a part of state or local systems of higher education may face 
other requirements. 

The Middle States Commission on Higher Education shares with each of the 
state regulatory or coordinating agencies the schedule of evaluation visits 
planned for accredited institutions within that state. The state regulatory 
agencies may elect to send a representative to work with and serve as a 
resource to the team during the evaluation visit. Such cooperative efforts are 
intended to minimize unnecessary duplication and to ease the reporting and 
evaluative burden placed on the institution. 
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□ Other Accrediting Organizations 

As detailed earlier in Designs , the Commission on Higher Education works 
cooperatively with other accrediting organizations to develop collaborative 
reporting and evaluative activities when an institution determines that such 
arrangements would be useful; efficient, and effective. 

The decision to seek a collaborative evaluation and team visit is the 
prerogative of the institution. It should be based upon careful consideration 
of the institution’s specific situation and its objectives for the evaluation in 
question. The institution should consult with staff from both the Commission 
and the specialized accrediting organization in order to determine whether a 
collaborative evaluation would be appropriate, to assist in reviewing the 
structure of the evaluation process, and to avoid duplication of effort and 
conflicting requirements. Once a decision has been made, the chief executive 
officer must take the initiative to contact all accrediting organizations 
involved in the evaluation. 

Institutions requesting and having been approved by the Commission for 
such collaborative reviews should ensure that the standards, policies, and 
procedures of the respective accrediting organizations are followed in the 
development of self-study plans as well as in the final self-study documents 
and supporting materials. 

For further information, consult the Commission’s publication Collaborative 
Evaluations by Regional and Specialized Accrediting Agencies: Guidelines 
and Procedures ( 1 997). 
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Preparing and Submitting the Design 



A design for self-study is a blueprint for the self-study process and for the 
final document. It establishes the intellectual boundaries for the self- 
evaluation and the temporal limits for the entire process. It establishes 
the institution’s expectations, and it informs the Commission of the 
institution’s plans. A good design cannot guarantee an excellent self-study, but a 
poorly developed design can decrease the chances of producing a useful final 
document. Because the creation of the design is as significant as the preparation 
of the final self-study report, institutions should give thoughtful attention to this 
early step in the self-study process. The following suggestions describe the 
format and scope of the design document and the procedures for submitting it to 
the Commission. 



Elements of a Self-Study Design 

The length of the self-study design will depend upon several factors, such as the 
the self-study model and the complexity of the approach that is selected, as well 
as the level of detail in the charges to the various subcommittees. It is important 
to remember that the primary audience for the design is the institution itself, and 
the design should have sufficient detail to guide the self-study process, to 
facilitate the writing of the self-study report, and to inform the Commission. 

In most instances, however, the design need not exceed 50 pages, and it should 
include the following components: 
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□ Nature and Scope of Self-Study 

The nature and scope of an institution’s self-study will vary with each 
institution's needs and special circumstances. This section of the design 
should identify the model that the institution has chosen and offer a clear 
rationale for the approach to the model that will be utilized. The rationale 
should demonstrate that the selected approach to self-study will be useful, 
attuned to current and future institutional needs and priorities, and focused on 
the teaching and learning process. 
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□ Specific Goals and Objectives 

The goals for the self-study process are statements of outcomes, which 
describe what the institution intends to accomplish by an in-depth analysis of 
its major programs, services, and resources, as they are defined in the 14 
categories of Characteristics. The specific objectives describe the activities 
in which the institution will engage during self-study to accomplish its goals. 



□ Organizational Structure of the Steering Committee 
and Subcommittees 

The self-study design should include a clear description of the structure 
of the steering committee and the subcommittees or working groups, the 
names of their members, and each person’s title in an administrative or 
academic area. 

There are various ways in which the steering committee can work with each 
subcommittee or working group. For example, members of the steering 
committee may serve as chairs of the self-study groups to facilitate the 
communication of information about the progress of the self-study. On the 
other hand, the steering committee may decide to name a liaison from its 
membership to each study group, and this person would report directly to the 
committee. That liaison may or may not be a full member of the 
subcommittee. 

□ Charges to Subcommittees 

Each study group should be given a clear assignment and a schedule for 
submitting interim and final reports. The guidelines to the subcommittees 
should explain that each assignment requires a brief description of the 
specified area, a documented analysis of strengths and problems in that area, 
and recommendations for building on strengths and addressing problems. 

The subcommittees should understand that they are charged not with finding 
definitive solutions for every problem but, rather, with proposing possible 
courses of action which might lead to solutions. 

Study groups can best accomplish their tasks by receiving charges that 
require analytical responses. The following are examples of descriptive 
versus analytical statements in a charge to a subcommittee: 





Descriptive: 


What is the College’s mission statement? 




Analytical: 


Does the College’s mission statement reflect current 
programs, services, and planning priorities? 




Descriptive: 


What is the process for reviewing academic 
programs? 


d 


Analytical: 


How effective is the academic review process? 
What changes have been implemented as a result 
of these reviews? 
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Descriptive: How are counseling and advising provided to 

students? 

Analytical: What evidence is there that student counseling 

and advising are effective? 

Each subcommittee should receive a copy of the complete design, not only 
its own charge. This allows the group to understand its own task within a 
larger context and to relate its work to that of the other subcommittees. 



□ Outcomes Assessment 

The institution’s self-study steering committee is the clearinghouse and 
coordinating body for the collection of all outcomes data, and it guides the 
subcommittees in assessing the data for their assigned areas. The criteria for 
documenting findings and making recommendations have been previously 
outlined in Chapter 4, which discusses the various sections of 
Characteristics. 

The self-study design should explain how findings from the institution’s 
ongoing outcomes assessment activities will be considered during the 
self-study process and woven into the fabric of the final self-study report. 

It should define the institution’s expectations for data collection, analysis, 
and reporting, and it should anticipate the use of both quantitative and 
qualitative methods. Specifically, it should contain: 

• clear and concise descriptions of the procedures that were or will be used 
to collect and analyze data; and 

• annotated lists of any questionnaires, surveys, or other instruments. 
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□ Inventory of Support Documents 

Certain data useful to the self-study process should be readily available 
throughout the institution. The process of compiling and analyzing these data 
should be regarded as an essential part of institutional research and planning. 
However, institutions with an office for research and planning may have 
accomplished this task prior to the preparation for the self-study process. 

This section should include an annotated inventory of recent and current 
self-studies, reports, collections of data, assessment instruments, and other 
resources that can be utilized by the self-study subcommittees. It is often 
tempting to prepare an exhaustive list of institutional documents, but it is 
more useful to list only those documents which have been identified as 
relevant to the general or specific foci of the self-study. 

□ Timetable 

To develop a timetable for the self-study process, institutions may utilize the 
following approach (illustrated in Figure 10), allowing sufficient time for 
vacations, holidays, special campus events, and inevitable “down time”: 

• Begin by selecting an approximate time period for the scheduled 
evaluation team visit. These visits occur either in the fall or spring, but 
before mid-October or mid-April to ensure timely review by the 
Committee on Evaluation Reports and subsequent action by the 
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Commission. The institution establishes the final dates for site visits, in 
collaboration with the team chair. After the team makes its report, the 
Institution is entitled to respond, and the response must be received before 
the Commission will review the team report. 

From the date selected for 
the evaluation visit, count 
backwards six weeks to 
allow for the distribution 
of the finished study and 
its review by members of 
the evaluation team and the 
Commission staff liaison. 



Count backwards again, 
allowing the number of 
weeks needed to produce a 
final version that has been 
reviewed by the campus 
community. 

Still counting backwards, 

assign time for the steering 
committee to develop one 
or more drafts of the self- 
study report, based upon 
the subcommittee reports. 
Allow sufficient time for 
the subcommittees to 
complete their reviews 
and to produce their 
subcommittee reports. 

Each subcommittee may 
require a different amount 
of time, according to the 
scope of its task. 

The steering committee 
also may receive 
subcommittee drafts on 
a staggered reporting 
schedule. 

Before the subcommittees 
begin their work, for 
example in the fall of the 
first planning year, the 
steering committee should 
be named, the Commission 
staff liaison will visit the 
institution to discuss the 
self-study process, the 
institution then selects its 
self-study model and its 



Figure 10 

A Self-Study Timetable 

[Counting Backwards from the Team Visit and 
the Institution's Response to the Team Report] 



Scheduled Team Visit, Team Report, 
and the Institution's Response 
(April/May, Year 3) 



* 



Final Self-Study Report Mailed to Team and CHE 
(February, Year 3) 



* 



Community Feedback Received after 
Draft Self-Study is Circulated on Campus 
(Fall, Year 2) 



* 



Steering Committee Receives Subcommittee Drafts 
(Spring, Year 2) 



* 



Subcommittees Begin Their Work 
Design Submitted to CHE for Approval 
Steering Committee Writes Charges to Subcommittees 
(Fall, Year 1) 



* 



Model and Approach Chosen 
and Subcommittees Identified, 

CHE Staff Visit to Institution, 
Steering Committee Named 
(Prior to Beginning of Fall Semester, Year 1) 
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approach to that model, the steering committee writes its charges to the 
subcommittees, and the final design is submitted to the Commission 
for approval. 

The timetable also should ensure that four to six weeks before an evaluation, 
the institution will mail to all members of the team an executive summary, 
the self-study report, a catalog, a faculty handbook, a student handbook, and 
if applicable, a copy of the collective bargaining agreement. The team also 
should receive a list of materials that will be available to them and their 
locations on campus, although the most important resources should be 
assembled in the team’s meeting room on campus. At the same time that 
self-study materials are mailed to team members, the institution should mail 
two complete sets to the Commission office. 

□ Editorial Style and Format 

The design for self-study should include guidelines that will facilitate the 
compilation of information and assure that the final report reflects a 
consistent style. This statement of editorial style and format should include 
criteria for writing draft documents from subcommittees, for preparing the 
steering committee’s final self-study report, and for incorporating any reports 
that have been prepared internally or externally for another review process. 
The guidelines may be incorporated within the text of the self-study design 
or attached as a separate document. 

Subcommittees should be urged to present findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a coherent, concise, and objective manner; to avoid 
jargon; and to utilize compatible technological applications for assembling 
and processing the document. Some part of the design, such as the 
institutional overview and the statement of objectives, probably can be used 
with some modification in the introductory chapter of the self-study. 

The steering committee then must reduce the materials produced by the 
subcommittees to a length that busy people can be expected realistically to 
read and study. Therefore, 200 double-spaced or 100 single-spaced pages 
is the accepted maximum length fora self-study report. Length, however, 
is less important than substance; brevity with substance would be ideal. 

The final self-study report should be a concise and readable, but substantial, 
document to be used by its principal readers, the campus community. 

This audience includes, for example, faculty members, students, trustees, 
administrators, alumni, parents, employers, neighbors, and for publicly- 
funded institutions, legislative representatives. The design should anticipate 
that these constituents will discuss the final draft of the self-study report, that 
there will be a process to gain general acceptance of the document, and that 
the faculty, administration, and governing board ultimately will take 
responsibility for the entire report. The report will serve as a point of 
departure for the work of Commission staff, the team chair, members of the 
evaluation team, and the Commission. It also should be available, at the 
discretion of the institution, for informational use by outside groups. 

The writing or editing of the self-study report may be assigned to a 
professional writer/editor on the faculty, who need not be a member of the 
steering committee. However, report writing should be viewed as a multi- 
phased activity that covers the entire self-study process, beginning with the 
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development of the self-study design. This person, therefore, should be 
chosen prior to the start of the process and should participate in developing 
the writing and editorial guidelines to be disseminated to self-study 
participants. 



□ The Format of the Self-Study Report 

The design document should offer a clear description of the organization and 
structure that will be used for the final self-study report. An annotated outline 
should describe clearly what will be included in the document and should 
include subheadings or sufficient details to assist the subcommittees in 
organizing and understanding their charges. 

There is no one “best way” of organizing and writing a self-study report. 
What the Commission on Higher Education seeks is an institution's own 
sense of purpose and best assessment of its progress, its perspicacity, and its 
styles The quality of a self-study 
report will tell outsiders a great 
deal about an institution. 

The self-study report should 
include an executive summary 
and a copy of the Annual 
Institutional Profile (or the 
Remote Annual Profile), which 
summarizes data about the 
institution and currently is on 
file with the Commission. 

The executive summary should 
be no more than five pages in 
length, and it should highlight 
the major findings and 
recommendations of the study. 

It should identify the people 
who participated significantly 
in the process, as well as who 
wrote the report and who gave 
it final approval. 



In selecting team members, 
the Commission relies heavily 
upon the type of institution 
the self-study approach 
that the institution selects, 
the Commission staff liaison's 
background knowledge of 
the institution and the self-study, 
and the institution's suggestions 
for the types of team members. 



□ Profde of the Evaluation Team 

The self-study design should include the institution’s recommendations on 
the types of evaluation team members that that should be selected to visit the 
institution at the conclusion of the self-study process. 

The Commission staff liaison will consider carefully the institution’s 
suggested team profile, although the final decision about team membership 
remains with the Commission and its staff. In selecting team members, the 
Commission relies heavily upon the type of institution, the self-study model 
and approach that the institution selects, the Commission staff liaison's 
background knowledge of the institution and the self-study, and the 
institution’s suggestions for the types of team members. 
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' Visiting teams in the Middle States region usually include from eight to ten 
evaluators, but the nature of the institution and its self-study approach may 
be served best by a smaller team. On the other hand, the complexity of 
the institution or its self-study may require additional team members. 

For example, multi-unit institutions or systems may require separate 
evaluation teams for each unit or a single evaluation team of sufficient size 
to cover all units. In some instances, all units will be evaluated 
simultaneously; in others, units will be evaluated in sequence or in stages on 
a well-defined schedule. 

The purpose of a team visit is to validate the institution’s self-study. 
Therefore, the goal in selecting an evaluation team is to establish the best 
match between the institution’s self-study process and the members of the 
team. In addition, as the team examines the institution as a whole, it is 
expected to give particular attention to any special focus in the self-study. 

This is especially important if the institution chooses a comprehensive- 
with-special-emphasis, a selected topics, or an alternative self-study model. 
Depending on the nature of the institution’s self-study, such teams may 
reasonably exclude some areas of expertise found on a more traditional team 
utilized for a comprehensive self-study, such as finance, student services, 
libraries or information resources, or outcomes assessment. Commission staff 
will make every effort to provide the appropriate guidance to chairs and 
evaluators on these types of teams to ensure that they understand and respect 
the premises of the institution’s self-study. 

Teams are composed of peers from institutions that are located in states 
other than the state of the institution under review, except that in unusual 
circumstances, Commission staff may request the institution’s permission 
to utilize an evaluator from the same state. Geography is less important than 
the evaluator’s expertise, experience, and ability to handle the assignment 
in a manner that will be useful to the institution and to the Commission. 

For further guidance, consult two Commission policy statements: “Selection 
of Evaluation Teams and Chairs” and “Accreditation and Evaluation of 
Multi-Unit Institutions.” 



Submitting the Design 

As soon as the design has been completed, the steering committee should submit 
it to the Commission staff liaison assigned to the institution. The staff liaison 
will respond to the institution with any comments, suggestions, or questions 
arising from a review of the design. If the design is not complete or acceptable 
as submitted, the institution will be asked to submit additional information or a 
revised design. 

Once the self-study design is accepted, it is maintained in the institution’s self- 
study file. It becomes an essential guide for the Commission staff in selecting a 
team chair, which usually occurs a year or more prior to the planned evaluation 
visit, and for selecting the various members of the evaluation team. The design 
also serves as an important resource and reference for the staff liaison throughout 
the period of self-study. 

The Commission’s staff liaison directs each institution to share its design, along 
with other basic information about the institution, with the chair well in advance 
of the chair’s preliminary visit. Together with any draft self-study materials that 
may be prepared, the design sets the context for discussions between the chair 
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and the institution’s representatives. It also enables the chair to plan the 
deployment of evaluation team members. 

Finally, every person directly involved in the process should receive a copy, and 
the design should be distributed widely on campus. 
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Off-Campus Sites, Distance Learning, 
and Other Alternative Offerings 



i he Commission on Higher Education recognizes that many institutions of 
higher education provide offerings at locations other than the main 
campus and through modalities other than in traditional on-campus, 
lecture-style classrooms. Although these offerings may range from non- 
credit courses or programs at remote locations to independent branch campuses, 
all activities should fit within the institution’s mission and the institution should 
provide the same level of quality and service as the offerings on the institution’s 
main campus. 



Characteristics of Excellence make clear that each institution is responsible for 
all activities conducted in its name or under its sponsorship. Therefore, each 
institution that selects the Comprehensive, or Comprehensive with Emphasis 
Self-Study design must address all off-campus or alternative offerings, including, 
but not limited to, its branch campuses and additional locations, as well as its 
study abroad, distance learning, and non-degree (credit and non-credit) programs. 
Selected Topics self-study reports should relate the impact of the selected topic to 
off-campus or alternative offerings. Institutions conducting an Alternative Self- 
study Model should discuss with the staff liaison the best approach to addressing 
off-campus and alternative offerings within the self-study. 



The Commission ensures the quality of these off-campus and alternative 
offerings by reviewing or visiting such programs as part of the institution’s 
decennial review, or more frequently if the Commission determines that such 
reviews and visits are necessary. Institutions are also reminded of the 
Commission’s policy, “Institutional Change,” which requires prior approval by 
the Commission for any substantive change. 

The discussion of offerings at branch campuses, additional locations, etc., should 
consider all relevant provisions of Characteristics of Excellence and should 
include both data and analysis of such topics as the following: 
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□ consistency of programs with institutional mission 

□ location 

□ student profile 

□ faculty profile 

□ outcomes assessment of student learning and program 
effectiveness 

□ appropriateness and adequacy of library and other learning 
resources 

□ student services 

□ adequacy of resources 

□ participation of faculty and staff in institution-wide 
management 

□ names of on-site administrators 

All off-campus and alternative offerings must be included within the scope of 
accreditation, and institutions may be required to obtain prior approval before 
implementing some of these activities. (See the policy statement, “Institutional 
Change. ”) 



Branch Campuses 

The Commission on Higher Education defines a branch campus as a location of 
an institution that is geographically apart and independent of the main campus of 
the institution. The location is independent if the location: 

• offers courses in educational programs leading to a degree, certificate, or 
other recognized educational credential; 

• has its own faculty and administrative or supervisory organization; and 

• has its own budgetary and hiring authority. 



A branch campus may or may not operate as a fully independent component of a 
larger institution. Students may apply directly to the branch, or they may be 
students from the primary campus who, fora variety of reasons, may be taking a 
course at a branch campus. However branches are perceived within the 
institution, the Commission considers a branch campus to be a significant part of 
an institution’s identity and operations. Therefore, the Commission will conduct 
a visit to all existing branch campuses as part of the decennial review. To ensure 
that branch campuses are given appropriate consideration by the institution itself, 
the self-study should address the branch campuses and any plans for additional 
branches. 

All new locations that meet this definition of “branch campus” must be approved 
by the Commission prior to implementation according to the Commission’s 
policy statement Institutional Change. 
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Additional Locations 

One way in which institutions are responsive to community needs and new 
markets is by offering programs of interest to a particular community. These 
programs may be offered at existing campuses, corporate sites, or leased sites. 

An additional location is a location, other than a branch campus, that is: 

• geographically apart from the main campus and 

• at which the institution offers at least 50 percent of an educational 
program. 

These sites require the same level of quality education and services that are 
available to students at the main campus or at branch campuses. Therefore, 
institutions must address existing and planned additional locations within the 
self-study. As part of the decennial review, CHE staff will assign an evaluator 
to conduct visits to at least one-third of the existing additional locations. The 
locations will be selected jointly by staff, the team chair and the institution, based 
on enrollment and the date of the last visit to that location. All areas addressed by 
the Commission’s accreditation standards will be reviewed during the visit. 

All new sites that meet the definition of “additional location” must be approved 
by the Commission prior to implementation according to the Commission’s 
policy, Institutional Change. 



Other Instructional Sites 

An other instructional site is a site not meeting the branch campus or additional 
location definitions at which the institution offers one or more courses for credit. 
These sites include, but are not limited to, high schools, corporate sites, 
community centers, and churches. 

The Commission expects members to address these activities and the resources 
committed to them in the self-study document. 



Distance Learning Programs 

New teaching modalities are being adopted as institutions reach out to new 
markets. Advancements and the availability of technology have made distance 
learning an attractive option for many institutions and students. 

Although an institution may have offered one or more courses in the past, the 
Commission requires that the institution receive prior approval through the 
substantive change procedures before offering at least 50% of a degree program 
through distance learning. (See the Commission’s policy statement Institutional 
Change). 

Offering a substantial portion of a program through distance learning requires a 
commitment of resources and planning. Therefore, the Commission expects the 
self-study to include a discussion of any planned or current distance learning 
activities. A member of the on-site evaluation team will review these activities. 
In addition to the items listed under “Off-Campus, Distance Learning, and 
Alternative Offerings” above, special attention should be devoted to the factors 
outlined in Guidelines for Distance Learning Programs. 
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Study Abroad 

Many institutions have increased their study abroad offerings in the past decade 
to fulfill the institution’s mission and to address student interest. In addition to 
the areas listed above for off-campus and alternative offerings, the discussion in 
the self-study also should include both data and analysis of: 

□ the quality of the educational programs and curricula 

□ the language(s) of instruction 

□ typical or actual enrollment 

□ orientation of students 

□ housing arrangements for students 

□ the administration and monitoring of all study abroad 
programs by the home campus 

□ on-site administration of each course or program 

□ on-site faculty and on-site. student advisors for each course or 
program 



The institution’s study abroad activities will be reviewed by the on-site 
evaluation team during the decennial visit, and visits to the study abroad site 
may be conducted prior to the full team visit to the institution. Commission 
staff will assess the scope of study abroad activity and discuss with the institution 
the significance of the program within the institution’s mission. If study abroad 
is considered by the institution and/or CHE staff to be integral to the mission 
of the institution or to be a significant activity, staff will assign an evaluator to 
visit one or more of the courses and/or countries prior to the full team visit. 

The evaluator’s report will be included with the self-study materials and 
reviewed as part of the regular peer evaluation process. 

The purpose of the visit will be to assess the following: 

□ whether the teaching and housing facilities are appropriate and 
adequate 

□ whether student services are adequate 

□ whether the faculty arc appropriately credentialed 

□ the assessment of student learning and of the institution’s 
program of study abroad 

□ the on-site administration of the program 

□ the orientation of students 
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Non-Degree Programs 
(For-credit and Non-credit) 

Non-degree offerings include all courses which are distinct from courses offered 
as part of an institution’s degree programs. These non-degree courses, which may 
be for-credit or non-credit, include those offered as part of a certificate program 
(pre- or post-baccalaureate) and those offered as stand-alone courses in response 
to community interest. The self-study should address these activities to an extent 
consistent with the emphasis on these activities within the institution’s mission.. 
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